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holders (zemindars) who were much disappointed at finding that
they were not to be exempted from the income-tax. The zemin-
dars had hoped that the Permanent Settlement, which fixed for
ever the demand of the land-tax, would save their landed income
from the operation of the income-tax. But Wilson shewed that
income from land must, in respect of general taxation, be treated
in the same manner as all other kinds of income. This was
the first time that the question had been brought to a decisive
issue, and the zemindars felt that this decision would govern
other questions of a like nature which might arise. If their income
were to be thus taxed for imperial purposes, it might, they fore-
saw, be taxed for local or municipal objects. They feared that
their Permanent Settlement would be, not indeed subverted or
f openly invaded, but undermined and gradually rendered nugatory.
They doubtless became reassured subsequently on this point, but
at that time they felt genuine alarm and communicated their dis-
satisfaction to the organs of Native opinion. The middle classes
receiving fixed incomes, were among the main supporters of the
vernacular press, and the income-tax would fall on them with
accurate incidence without leaving any chance for evasion. Thus
there arose from the Bengali press a chorus of bitter animadver-
sion. The sarcasm and invective were conveyed under various
forms of Oriental imagery, and often were set forth in a humorous
and entertaining manner. This press did not indeed represent the
people, but it did in a considerable degree represent the limited
classes whom the income-tax would affect. On that account only
did Wilson deem the vernacular newspapers to deserve the care-
ful attention which he gave to their utterances, though his judg-
ment was not thereby affected. It was to be inferred, however,
that the unexpressed opinion of the tax-paying classes in other
parts of the country would be the same as that which had been
so loudly expressed in Bengal, and that the income-tax would, in
the first instance at least, M unpopular with the Natives.

Then Lord Canning, having travelled down the country from
the Himalayas towards Calcutta, was much impressed by all he
heard on the way from Europeans and Natives regarding the
danger of spreading direct taxation over too large an area; in other